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tragedy in pre-war years has been twofold. In the
first place Jews have been excluded from or limited
in participation in certain occupations, but no effort
has been made to open to them, and to encourage
them to enter, other occupations. In the second
place the necessity of compulsory emigration has
been urged, without any recognition that such a
policy may have to be accepted at times as an
extreme measure, but can in no sense be inflicted
on a section of the population as a punishment, as
though it had committed a crime by becoming a
problem, through no fault of its own, to the majority
among which it was living.
The progress of the war has altered the whole
situation, and those who imagine a settlement of
Eastern Europe along the lines of redrawn frontiers
and more skilfully elaborated Minority Treaties are
living in a world of illusion. But it is still necessary
to bear in mind what has been called cthe anti-
semitism of facts'. There were too many Jews in
various countries of Eastern Europe for the national
polities as they were to digest, and, in themselves,
both limitation and emigration were policies which,
however delicate to apply, were entitled to con-
sideration.
Now, however, we are facing a new situation, the
reconstruction from the bottom of social structures
within a new framework. But we still need to guard
against a re-creation of conditions in which the anti-
semitism of facts will again lend itself to skilful
propaganda, and the antisemitism of men. Pro-
fessional redistribution and emigration will be
questions affecting much more than just the Jewish
minorities, and the essential will be the planned